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A " symposium" which will attract wide attention is given 
in the present number of the Student. The subject of it is 
one of living interest to our age. When such writers engage 
in it — presidents and professors of theological seminaries and 
colleges as well as prominent and able ministers and laymen, 
the opinions expressed will carry great weight. There seems 
to be substantial unanimity of thought among the majority of 
those who have the most intimate relation to theological 
instruction. Something ought to be done — they agree upon 
that. The difficulty is to determine just what is to be done 
and how to do it. 



This conviction of a need for improvement in respect to 
the study of the English Bible in the theological seminary 
was earnestly urged from the student's point of view in an 
article recently published in these pages on ' ' The English 
Bible : its Place in the Seminary." The writer of that article 
Mr. Fred. L. Sigmund, is a student not of Union Biblical 
Seminary, Daji;on, O., (as was stated in connection with that 
article), but of the Wittenberg Theological Seminary, Spring- 
field, O. Both students and instructors recognize the deficiency 
in the curriculum at this point, but, while so many new 
subjects of study are clamoring for admission into the already 
crowded courses, they fail to see how the adjustment is to be 
made by which more time can be given to the English Bible. 
May not the difficulty lie further back and the solution also? 
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Is not the time coming when the seminary will demand that 
the applicant for admission to the courses of study be profi- 
cient in the knowledge of the elementary, if not the more 
advanced topics relating to the Bible. Will it not soon call 
upon the College to furnish the student this knowledge? 
Shall we not see the burden lifted from the theological insti- 
tutions in some such way as this? The signs of it are in the 
air. A practical example of what is already doing in this 
direction is the work offered by the University of Rochester 
some account of which is given on another page. 



The International Sunday School system is, after all, a 
great machine. Its past history is easily ascertained and 
understood. It was only after a severe struggle between con- 
flicting interests and through the indomitable persistence of 
one man that the organization was effected. It is largely 
because of the jealousy of certain interests, the vast amount 
of capital invested, and the great energy and tact of one man, 
the same man, that the organization is continued. The sys- 
tem has accomplished most wonderful results ; nor is the least 
of these, the preparation of the Bible-world for something 
better than the system itself has now to offer. The difficulty 
in the situation — and the existence of this difficulty is recog- 
nized far and wide — lies in the fact that the system has not 
grown in proportion to the results which it has accomplished. 
There are still great possibilities. Whether these will be 
realized is doubtful. The less of the machine-element there 
is, the greater will be the chances for ultimate success. The 
need now is for cautious, yet progressive advance along new, 
as well as old, lines. Will the few who have the management 
of the machinery in their hands be able to hold it? It was an 
unpleasant symptom that the representatives of a certain in- 
fluential denomination should demand the appointment of 
one of their number on the "Lesson Committee," with the 
expressed threat, that otherwise, the system would be aband- 
oned. Before the next triennial convention we may fairly 
expect that many and grave complications will arise. How- 
ever this may be the world owes a debt of gratitude to one 
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man, B. F. Jacobs of Chicago, and to the other men who 
have been associated with him in the work from the beginning. 



Has not the day come when scholarship and the results of 
scholarly work shall no longer be kept apart and away from 
the masses? There are scholars who disdain to speak or to 
write in any other than a technical way ; who feel that they 
are casting pearls before swine, if they make a statement 
which may be understood by others than those working in 
their own specialty. Is not this idea becoming antiquated? 
Is the popular presentation of scientific truth at all inconsist- 
ent with a real appreciation of that truth ? One would expect 
to find in the hearts of the men who have reached the highest 
point in their departments, a desire to inspire others with an 
interest in the work which they themselves have done, and in 
its results. But there are still too many scholars who are 
utterly indifferent whether any, outside of the few who make 
up their circle, have any knowledge of the precious truth of 
which they would be the sole possessors. In the realm of 
biblical science, this feeling is not so rigid a one as in times 
past. There has been a growing disposition to break down 
the wall which stands between knowledge and ignorance, 
between the few and the many. The contempt of the few 
for the ignorance of the many has not been greater than the 
distrust on the part of the many, of the knowledge of the few. 
But the breach is diminishing, and let us hope that the best 
men in the ranks of scholarship will begin to feel, as they 
have never felt, the responsibility which rests upon them in 
this matter. Of him to whom much is given, much also is 
expected. Scholars owe it to themselves, to the world and 
above all to the cause of the science in which they are so 
deeply interested to promulgate the truth in such form as 
that it may receive the widest acceptance. There is a sense 
in which the highest interests of any science are dependent 
upon the popular appreciation of the results gained in that 
science ; for, in order that men may be raised up who shall 
be able, as specialists, to make contributions to it, there must 
be a wide-spread general interest in the subject. There is a 
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responsibility here which cannot be evaded. The specialist 
owes it to himself and the cause to which he is devoting his 
life to make the results of his work accessible, at least in 
part, to the average intelligence of those about him. 



There can be no true Bible study without reverence. The 
Bible is, above all things, a book of religion, and all religion 
has its basis in reverence. The spirit of reverence for God 
as holy and for His word and works as sacred pervades the 
Bible. The man who has no sympathy with this spirit can- 
not truly put himself under the real power of the biblical 
thoughts and truths. Hence the Bible student must be 
something more than a mere critic. If he can see only the 
outward and formal in the Bible, if he is more impressed by 
the imperfections which are incidental to the human element 
in the Bible than he is by the great truths concerning God 
and man which pervade it like an atmosphere and give it a 
dignity and power above all other books, he will be unable to 
appreciate the real Bible and his study of it will be but a 
process of destructive criticism practiced upon its outer form — 
a process which does not penetrate to the heart of the Bible. 



What would be thought of a so-called student of classical 
literature who had an eye only for the defective arguments 
or grammatical irregularities of the writers of antiquity and 
no appreciation or sympathy for the poetic thoughts, the high 
aspirations and the lofty moral truths which, in their writ- 
ings, are struggling into expression ? At least so much as 
respect for the subject-matter of any study is necessary for 
its profitable prosecution. And in proportion as that subject- 
matter rises in dignity and worth, must the respect with 
which it is regarded by the student of it rise into real rever- 
ence. Without this high appreciation of the contents of our 
studies we cannot maintain our own self-respect or develop a 
healthy and well-directed enthusiasm in the pursuit of them. 
Some, indeed, seem to take delight in a merely negative, 
destructive criticism, but it is always an abnormal and un- 
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healthy pleasure which leads the mind more and more deeply 
into a cynical temper and towards the pessimism which 
universal skepticism always tends to develop. 



No ONE can be in the best sense a student of a subject who 
cannot appreciate that which is highest and best in his branch 
of study. That which is highest and best in the Bible is the 
lofty truths of the spiritual life which are woven into the 
course of divine history and training, of which the Bible is the 
record and product. The man who has no afl&nity for these, 
that is, no reverenoe for those things which are most truly 
sacred, must remain blind to that which is most character- 
istic in the Bible. 

We have now entered upon a period of critical Bible study. 
The various books of the Bible are undergoing the processes 
of literary and historical research. Light from contemporary 
sources will be poured in greater fulness upon all the ques- 
tions of history and criticism which arise concerning the 
Sacred Scriptures. It is a question of the utmost importance 
whether this critical process shall be inspired by the spirit of 
reverence for God and for the religious truth which the Bible 
enshrines. It is certain that criticism will not cease. Shall 
it remain reverent? If so we have nothing to fear from it. 
In the long course of testing and counter-criticism to which 
it will be subjected it will be able to do nothing against the 
truth but only for the truth. But an irreverent criticism will 
do infinite mischief, not, indeed, because it will stay the 
progress of truth, but because of its disastrous effects upon 
the minds and lives of those who imbibe its spirit. Just here 
lies the danger to which in this period when critical methods 
are supplanting the old dogmatic treatment of Scripture, we 
are exposed. We believe that great religious interests are 
involved in promoting biblical study which shall be at once 
critical and reverent. But every effort to secure this result 
is confronted with two hindrances : on the one hand, it en- 
counters, and, in the. nature of the case, tends to develop in 
some minds, an iconoclastic spirit, — a temper which" finds 
such delight in discovering something new that those who 
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share it are half ready to cast away all that they had ever 
been taught to believe. The existence of examples of such 
extreme reaction from traditional views gives to many the 
impression that criticism is synonymous with negation and 
skepticism and will always be industriously used by those 
who have adopted this opinion and who regard themselves 
as set for the defense of tradition against all innovations. 
The effort under discussion meets another hindrance in the 
attitude and influence of those who resist all re-examination 
of popularly accepted opinions. In this country we are just 
now passing through that stage of progress in Biblical science 
at which the remonstrances of traditionalism — itself power- 
less to deal with the questions involved — are most numerous 
and determined against the application of scientific and his- 
toric tests to biblical questions. This is the experience of all 
progressive movements and should not be regarded as if it 
were some strange thing. Thoughtful men see its natural- 
ness and, within certain limits, its justification. Scholars are 
well aware that it is but the somewhat late repetition among 
us of what has happened in other countries. 



Both these classes of hindrances to a real biblical science 
will be overcome, not by attack and controversy, but by the 
slow working out of definite and sure results in a positive, 
constructive, reverent spirit. The destructive radical will be 
seen to be extreme and abnormal when he is disowned by 
criticism itself as not possessed of its true spirit, and the ac- 
cusations of an inert orthodoxy which resents the disturbance 
of its mental quiet, will be disproved and disarmed when it 
is seen that criticism is not destructive of anything that is 
essential in religion, but is reverent in spirit and positive in 
results, destroying nothing which can endure the tests of 
truth and destroying only that it may more securely build 
again. We repeat: Let us have Biblical criticism, but let it 
be reverent ! 



